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MODERNLY TYPICAL of the industry that produces gifts 
of silver for June brides and older wives and pieces of utility 
and beauty for every purpose where silver is in good taste. 
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\ HEN the going is the toughest it 
is the champion who has the physical 
equipment and training to deliver to 
the satisfaction of his supporters. 


We acknowledge with pride the many 
letters of congratulation on_ service 
performed against the rigorous han- 
dicaps of the past winter. 
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THE NRA WILL FAIL IF 


the President does not rescind his executive order of April 14, 
1934, on the financing of code authorities, and replace it with an 
order which will relieve employers from numerous subscriptions to 
trade associations and adherence to a multiplicity of codes.—This 
is a prediction. 

When the NIRA was signed by the President in June, 1933, 
there were few who recognized the full import of the problems 
arising out of multiplicity of codes. These few apparently did not 
include the President, General Johnson, Mr. Richberg and others 
of the administration. It certainly did not include the members of 
Congress. They had the idea that a group of employers in one line 
of business would confer and develop a code of fair competition 
which, when approved, would be applicable to the 
their group. They did not see that the trade 
eee become a 


industries in 
association situation 
“racket”, as General Johnson has since designated 
They did not foresee that there would be comparatively few 
ues ers who would be subject only to a single code. Whey could 
not have conceived that there would be employers subject to as 
high as sixty codes. They did not trouble themselves about the 
fact that an employer cannot successfully operate a business if one 
of his employes must work under the labor provisions of X Code, 
while the man next to him must work under the labor provisions 
of Y Code. They could not have contemplated the tremendous 
amount of bookkeeping necessary to supply the unnecessary and 
unbelievable number of reports to numerous trade associations and 
code authorities. They did not trouble themselves, presumably, 
with the fact that employers would be called upon to pay literally 
millions for the administration of codes. 


All of these potential problems were lost in the great rush to 
increase the coverage of codes. The administration was feeling in 
the dark and it knew it, because the President repeatedly said 
that, if his experiments did not work, he would be the first one 
to admit it. 


It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to seek the reasons why 
employment has not been increased materially as a result of the 
operation of the NIRA. If, in accordance with the figures of the 
\merican Federation of Labor, there were 14 million unemployed 
before the passage of the NIRA; if, in accordance with the figures 
from the same source, there were 10 million unemployed last 



















month; if hundreds upon hundreds of thousands 
have been taken care of through the PWA, the 
CCC, the FERA and the CWA, we must take stock. 
There are, of course, many reasons why business 
has not revived in a satisfactory degree. One domi- 
nant reason is the. apprehension on the part of 
employers and employes. There are no employes 
and comparatively few employers who can be abso- 
lutely certain as to the code or codes by which their 
industries are bound. Employers have no idea as 
to how many additional codes they will be asked 
to subscribe to. They have no idea as to what the 
cost is to be. They are consequently hesi- 
tant and fearful, because they realize that, under 
the executive order referred to above, they may 
be subjected to a multiplicity of codes costing thou- 
sands of dollars. 

There are concerns which have been asked to join 
as high as sixty different trade associations. I know 
of one trade association that is collecting 3% mil- 
lion dollars for the operation of its code. I know 
of no concern which is certain that it may sub- 
scribe to only one trade association and operate 
under only one code. It is going to cost literally 
millions to operate the codes. The overlapping of 
codes in individual industries is certain to cause 
additional unrest and indecision. 


going 


If all of the thousands of man-hours expended 
by executives in connection with codes, if all of 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars which have 
been expended by executives in the preparation of 
codes, if all of the millions which are being col- 
lected to administer codes, and if all of the energies 
of the employes of the federal and state govern- 
ments, and the funds expended by these govern- 
ments in the code situation, could be put to con- 
structive use, the depression would be at an end. 

The NIRA is workable, but it will be workable 
as far as manufacturing industry is concerned, only 
when an individual industrial concern will be asked 
to comply with the labor provisions of the code 
which affects its principal line of business, will 
be asked to join only one trade association, with 
minor contributions for the handling of situations 
pertaining to minor parts of its business, and when 
the administration opens its eyes to the fact that 
the voluminous reports called for by the admin- 
istration, by trade associations, by code authorities, 
and by certain departments of the federal govern- 
ment, are wasteful, unnecessary and confusing. 

I am fearful that the administration at present 
does not see the trees for the forest. 


E. Kent Hubbard 


IN WASHINGTON LAST MONTH 


Now on the home stretch with adjournment in 
sight by middle or late June, Congress is kicking 
up a lot of dust in the form of news which, to the 
uninitiated observer of Washington affairs, blurs 
the actual happenings, or perhaps better still, their 
meaning. 

News has been full 
on such legislative 
change Control bill, 


bickering and conference 
considerations as Stock Ex- 
Commodity Exchange Regu- 
lation bill, Unemployment Insurance, extension of 
NRA licensing provision, Wagner Labor Board 
bill, AAA amendments, Tobacco tax reduction, 
Currency inflation (Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage 
refinancing bill), industrial loans (S. 3487—Federal 
Reserve financing plan—mostly Glass idea) Com- 
munications bill, Reciprocal Tariff and Silver bills. 
But chances of enactment of even half of this legis- 
lation are extremely doubtful, for the double bar- 
reled reason that there is insufficient time and be- 
cause they are not actually wanted in terms of 
votes. With elections just around the corner it 
is quite natural that members of Congress up for 
reelection keep on making news back home for 
every “purse and purpose”, despite their actual in- 
tensions. 

Silverite senators Alva B. Adams (Colo.); Wil- 
liam H. King (Utah); William E. Borah (Idaho): 
Thomas (Okla.); and ring leader Key Pittman of 
Nevada, have been attempting for some time past 
to jockey the President into position on the ques- 
tion of nationalizing and raising the price of silver. 
Last month they followed his shadow to the bier 


of William Woodin and then down the Potomac 
on a weekend cruise. Hard-pressed by those whom 
he dared not offend, the President has just de- 
clared, as we go to press, for a mandatory 25% 
silver to 75% gold currency ratio which contem- 
plates coinage by the government of approximately 
$2 billion, and at higher prices. 

Apparently the silver group is now 
on the “jockeying for legislation” program and has 
a good chance to rush a bill through. But in all 
probability there will be a sufficient loophole in 
the bill as finally passed to permit President Roose- 
velt to maneuver an international silver confer- 
ence (his original plan) before any action becomes 
necessary under U. S. silver legislation. Though 
“something for silver” is on the “must” list in the 
legislative hopper, we haven’t met anyone, nor has 
Bernard Kilgore, the highly experienced Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Wall Street Journal, w ho 
can explain just why nationalizing silver will do 

“hang-up” job of boosting the U. S. on toward 
an economic Utopia. True, it will help the owners 
of silver mines and the man or company who hap- 
pens to have plenty of low priced silver hidden 
away. But unless it is recognized as an interna- 
tional medium of exchange, at present rate of U. S. 
annual output, we should have to send out gold 
dollars after bar silver which would be an about 
face on our present gold policy, without aiding one 
of the avowed purposes of the legislation—mone- 
tary inflation. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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SILVERWARE 


Commercial history of man parallels the fortunes of silver 


Peru and United States ... 


By L. M. Bingham 


Early romance in Europe, Mexico, 
Medieval and modern silversmiths, their methods and wares 
Commercial development in Connecticut . . . International 


. . - 


. R. Wallace .. . Handy & 


Harman . . . Middletown Silver . . . Williams Bros. . . . American Silver . .. Regal .. . 
Acme Sterling . . . Merwin-Wilson . . . Taber & Tibbets. 


Romance of the Metal 


“And they covenanted with him for 
thirty pieces of silver and from that time 
on he sought opportunity to betray Him.” 

St. Matthew 26:15-16. 


. did silver tempt Judas 
2001 years ago when he be- 
trayed his friend and leader for 
30 pieces of the pale precious 
metal. Several centuries before as 
the silver came from what is be- 
lieved to have been the first silver 
mine, located near the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, this palish metal 
started to turn crude barter in- 
to buying and selling; forced the 
creation of a new art, silversmith- 
ing, which was destined to sell its 
wares to the ruling class, later to 
Knighthood and landed aristoc- 
racy, and finally to the lowliest 
at the 5 & 10. 

Its uses have been and still are 
legion. From the crude silver jew- 
elry and mirrors which tickled the 
vanity of Pharaoh’s wives and 
concubines, © silversmithing 
evolved to produce impressive 
grandeur in carved church chal- 
ices and wine tubs, aesthetic grace 
in sterling air trophies, sheer ele- 
gance in modern hand-wrought 
coffee sets, exquisite beauty in 
milady’s boudoir pieces, and pat- 
terns from nature in aristocrat 
and every day utility pieces of 
six and eight. 

“Go West, Young Man” were 
magnetic words long before they 
were uttered by the wise fathers 
of eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury empire builders. They burned 
in the souls of Cortez and his 400 
Spanish adventurers until they 
conquered in the Sixteenth cen- 
tury the rich and highly civilized 
kingdom of Montezuma, shipped 
off its fabulous wealth in silver 


Silver bars after refining. 


to rank Spain as No. 1 power. Az- 
tec tributes given to Cortez were 
astonishing works of art, includ- 
ing carved silver animals and rep 
tiles, silver helmets, shields, sil- 
ver fish, gold and silver trays near 
cartwheel size. But the mystery 
cf how or when this type of In- 
dian became so proficient in the 
fine art of forming silver still re- 
mains an unsolved riddle along 
with the mode of construction 
used by the Incas in building their 
stone palaces in Central America 
and Peru. 

The quantity of silver mined in 
Mexico between 1521 and 1821 





tion standards in Spain, Germany, 

3ritish Isles and the Orient, like 
the present-day output of Chevro- 
let to Pierce Arrow. So plentiful 
was the white metal that one 
Mexican mine owner paved a path 
of it to the chapel on his daugh- 
ter’s wedding day. Another gave 
of his surplus to build warships 
for the King of Spain. 

Lured on Southward by their 
insatiable thirst for riches, other 
Spanish adventurers struck un- 
tabulated “pay dirt” in Colombia, 
Bolivia and Peru. So rich were 
the ore veins that ordinary house- 
hold utensils were made from it. 
But for two centuries Mexico has 
been the leading silver producing 
nation, mining approximately $5 
billion worth in that time, and 
even as late as 1932 its output ac- 
counted for nearly half of the 
world’s total. 

In the United States where sil- 
ver is usually found mixed with 
copper and zinc, the metal was 
discovered by accident on Mt. 
Davidson, Nevada, in 1859. Two 
Irishmen, O’Riley and McLaugh- 
lin, were panning for gold along 
the Carson River when they dis- 
covered and threw aside some 
heavy blue rock which they 
thought to be worthless. Chance 
brought Henry Comstock, adven- 
turous trapper and fur trader, who 
recognized immediately the value 
of the Irishmen’s blue rock, staked 
a claim next to theirs, and in- 


Epitor’s Note: Third in the series 
of Connecticut industries discussed, 
the drama of silverware is here 
sketchily traced. Sketchily because 
the subject would fill volumes. 
Office Machines is scheduled for 
the June issue. 


compares with old world produc- 
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duced the two sons of Killarney 
to waive their rights to all blue 
rock formation, and remain con 
tent with their gold siftings. As- 
sayed, this ore was valued at $4,- 
000 to the ton. It was known 


-\ 


Rolling sterling into sheets for 
silverware production lines. 


from then on as the famous Com 
Lode. 

News of the find spread like the 
war-time flu to merchants, clerks, 
sailors, trappers and_ ne’er-do- 
wells who swelled the throng 
clamoring up new trails to em- 
brace what they thought were cer- 
tain riches. Towns sprung up like 
Crocuses in the spring. Men 
staked claims and mined silver by 
day ; drank hard likker, caroused 
and even murdered in the thriving 
dives at night. The feverish quest 
for treasure spread to include over 
150 miles of shaft by 1880. De- 
spite hostile Indians, the hazards 
of cold, hunger, thirst and death- 
dealing duels over claims, the 
search for silver continued unti! 
discoveries made in Utah. 
Colorado, Idaho and Montana. 
which are now known as chief 
U. S. silver states, having pro 
duced at times millior 
ounces annually. 


stock 


were 


over 55 


Silver Statistics 


World silver production of new 
metal rose to heights of over 250 


million fine ounces annually be- 
fore the depression and sloughed 
off in 1932 to 163.7 million fine 
ounces, and in 1933 stood at 163 
million. Of the 1933 supply the 
U. S$. contributed 21.4 million 
ounces, Mexico 69.1 million, Can- 
15.4 million, South America 

. million and all other countries 
million. But the world’s 
known supply of silver was in- 
creased last year by an estimated 
273 million ounces because of the 
monetary coinage and sales by [n- 
dia and China being added to the 
new production total. The world’s 
supply of silver in coin had a face 
value in 1931 of slightly over $4 
billion. In addition, however, vast 
stores of bar silver, most of which 
are in India, have been estimated 
at between 11 and 12. billion 
ounces which at the ten-year av- 
erage price of 46.382¢ per fine 


The buffing operation where silver 
takes on finish. 


ounce brings the value of the 
world’s silver stock to a figure of 
over $10 billion, which closely 
approximates the value of the 
world’s gold supply. 

In the arts and industries with 
which we are primarily concerned 
in this article, 33 million ounces 
were consumed in 1933—24 mil- 
lion in the U.S., 8 million in Eng 
land and 1 million in Mexico. And 
the greatest consumer of these 
ounces is the silverware industry 


[4] 


which normally uses around 40% 
in the manufacture of sterling and 
plated ware, with the vast film 
industry ranking second because 
of its extensive use of silver ni- 
trate in the making of films. Other 
uses for silver are plates for bro- 
ken skulls and ribs, wire for sew- 
ing up wounds, surgeons’ instru- 
ments, dental apparatus, fillings 
for teeth, plating fixtures, head- 
light reflectors, solder, watch di- 
als, pipe organ parts, typewriter 
irames and a score of others. 
Since Columbus touched the 
shores of America, over a half mil- 
lion tons of silver have been 
mined in the world, or approxi- 
mately 14 times as much _ by 
weight as gold. Superior mining 
methods and because silver is a 
by-product of other metals ac- 
count for the fact that more than 
half of this two century supply 
has been mined in the past 45 
years. The ratio of buying power 
between silver and gold has long 
been a puzzle to man, but it has 
followed rather closely with a 
few deviations, the relative pro- 
duction of the two metals ranging 
from 2Y silver to 1 of gold in 
early Egyptian history, as high as 
16 to 1 just prior to 1870. How- 
ever, 14 to 1 hits nearest the most 
frequently utilized ratio. 


Controversy and 
Change 
Silver, from its inception in an- 
tiquity, is perhaps the world’s 
most romantic, most controversial 


















metal. Coined first by the Libyans 
around 370 B. C., according to 
Herodotus, our first real historian, 
the soft flaky metal has been used 
in combination with harder met- 
als as the world’s chief medium of 
exchange for over 2,000 years. 
Chamelon-like, much of it has 
changed form from coin silver to 


silverware during peace times, 
then flowed back through the 
melting pot into coins to fight 


wars from antiquity through Civil 
War days. Outstanding examples 
of this ebb and flow of ‘silver from 
utility to exchange and back again 
were in the War of Roses, during 
the Reformation period and the 
Revolutionary and Civil wars in 
America. Wagging tongues in 
Oriental Bazaars sputtered shek- 
els (oldest coin—Jewish), mina, 
talent, stater, over 2,000 years ago. 
Today artisans shout kron, ru- 
pee, anna, piaster, peso and yen in 
the still Abrahamish market-place 
that plies its trade in anvil silver- 


ware, Oriental rugs, laces and 
trinkets. 
Down through the centuries 


this drama of silver has closely 
paralleled man’s conquests. In 
prosperous peace times, it was 
accumulated ; in war times, buried 
or melted down into coins; in 
later depression years (1896 and 
1933-34) described in brilliant and 
fiery oratory by Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Pittman and other silverites 
as the magic witch doctor, capa- 
ble of curing the world’s economic 
ills. 64 nations parleyed in Lon- 
don last year to raise the buying 
power of silver and stabilize it. 
No accord was reached except by 


eight nations, producers and 
users, agreeing to curtail output 


and export for a period of four 
years. Temperamental, romantic 
and a football for politicians, sil- 
ver still symbolizes beauty, sta- 
bility and sterling character, both 
in coin and wares. 


Early Wares and 


Methods 
Little wonder then, with its ro- 
mantic background, that silver- 


ware in the past decade has in a 


Hand chasing the original model 
from which thousands of exact dupli- 
cates may be made. 


single good year wooed U. S. 
wallets for upwards of $50 mil- 
lions, the majority going to brides 
of June and other months, as 
birthday and anniversary tokens 
and as new and replacement pur- 
chases by hotels and restaurants. 
Probably the nearest approach 
to the ancient art of silversmith- 
ing is to be found at the Baghdad 
where the bewhiskered Sabean 
silversmiths read the stars, and 
form, with the aid of a turban- 
like firepot, hammer, anvil and 
simple tools, intricate patterns in 
silver to sell on the spot as in the 
days of the Three Wise Men. 
Our own Navajo Indians with 
similar equipment to that of the 
ancient Sabeans, Celts, Aztecs, 
and Incas made bracelets, buckles 
and other rather intricate designs 
from coin silver melted from Mex- 
ican pesos. Although nothing is 
known of the method, plating of 
a base metal with a fine one was 
practiced in ancient times at least 
2,000 years before the discovery 


of the fusion or electroplating 
processes. The Assyrians over- 
lapped iron with bronze; the 


Greeks copper with silver on or- 
naments found in ancient ruins; 
the Romans used the same pro- 
cess. The Aztecs of Mexico and 
the Incas of Peru also knew the 
secret of fusing two metals to- 
gether by heating before work- 
ing them up into utility items. 





Later the process practically 
became a lost art except, that in 
early English history complaint 
was made to the authorities that 
“the cutlers in their workhouses 
cover tin metal with silver so-clev- 
erly that the same cannot be dis- 
cerned or severed from the tin 
so covered as fine silver, to the 
great damage and deceit of us and 
our people.” Three hundred years 
later, in 1625, another complaint 
was made about “counterfeit stuff 
which even intelligent people may 
be induced to take for silver.” 

3ut the first great development 
which practically revolutionized 
the silverware industry was the 
discovery of “plating by fusion” 
method by Thomas Bolsever, in 
Sheffield, England, in 1742. It 
came about by accident that one 
day while repairing a thin layer 
of silver on the copper handle of 
a knife, he evolved the idea of 
combining copper with silver in 
layers ready for manufacture in- 
to any desired form. As quite of- 
ten occurs, the discoverer did not 
appreciate the significance or val- 
ue of his discovery and it re- 
mained for an associate, John 
Hancock, to commercialize it 
and make a fortune on what be- 
came known as “Sheffield Plate.” 

In the manufacture of this plate, 
the silversmith of early days had 
to be a “jack of all silver trades” 


and master of them, as in the case 





ae 
1847: “Tipped” 


1855: “St. Charles” 


1929: “Silhouette” 


Drawings of International designs. 


of the early clock makers. He 
had to be his own designer, die 
sinker, forger, solderer, buffer, 
burnisher, chaser and engraver. 
He needed what is now consid- 
ered an unusual combination of 
qualities: artistic ability, mechan- 
ical ingenuity and plenty of phys- 
ical strength. 

Contrary to the snap judgment 
of an uninformed layman which 
would likely place the knife, one 
of man’s early weapons, at the 
head of the list of mealtime ac- 
cessories, the spoon preceded the 


The spoon takes on shape and design 
when press is tripped. 


knife to the ancient boards by 
several centuries. To a_ witty 
Frenchman is attributed the state- 
ment that the spoon is almost as 
old as man, or at least as old as 
soup. The Greeks had spoons, ac- 
cording to Pliny, with spiked han- 
dle ends which were used to per- 
forate Then came the fa- 
mous Apostle Spoons in sets of 
13, with the picture of Christ on 
the additional spoon. 

Knives followed and 
the forks came into general fash- 
ion for the first time, it is be- 
lieved, at the sumptuously laden 
boards of Italian nobility. From 
there its general usage spread to 
England where the “Lytle Report 
of How Young People Should Be- 
have” may have given Emily Post 
primer thoughts that provoked 
her present day master works on 
etiquette. 

The Chinese used charms made 
from coffin nails plated with sil- 
ver to guard against evil spirits. 
Wealthy women of India wear 
and carry many pounds of silver 
trinkets which tinkle like cow 
bells as they walk through the 
streets. 

In early Spain the ruling class 
had a corner on silver, using it 
in tremendous quantity both as 
ornamentation of utility pieces as 
well as to enhance the beauty of 
household adornments and _per- 
sonal jewelry. Moors, who later 


rors 
eggs. 


spoons, 


overran Spain, were more enam- 
ored over things gaudy than the 
Spaniards. They even decorated 
trappings for horses and mules. 
In Turkey, horses’ hoofs were 
even silver plated and in South 
America many of the cattle bar- 
ons had bridles, bits and stirrups 
made from silver. 

Churches and temples for many 
centuries have been heavily 
stocked with highly intricate and 
valuable silver pieces used in con- 
nection with their rituals. Roman 
gladiators contested valiantly in 
their “rough and ready” sports 
for prize trophies made from 
stags’ horns mounted with silver. 


Early American 
Silversmiths 


In early American history, just 
before the dawn of the 17th cen- 
tury, there were recorded well 
over a_ hundred _ silversmiths 
around Boston, working in their 
puny shops making jewelry or sil- 
verware from coin silver. They 
plied their trade among the well- 
to-do traders who carried Colo- 
nial wares to the far-flung ports 
of the world in the famous “Clip- 
per Ships” bringing back coins 
which were melted into “Coin 
Silver”—formed into silver pieces, 
many of which are looked upon 


(This, and photo on preceding page by Ewing-Galloway) 








even today as rare treasures. The 
names of Paul Revere (the rider, 
dentist and engineer) and Wil- 
liam Moulton were outstanding 
of this group of silversmiths who 
worked with anvil, saw, hammer, 
engraving and _ chasing tools, 
around Newburyport, Mass. in 
these early Colonial days. Six 
generations of Moultons made 
sterling until some time before 
the Civil War, while three gener- 
ations of a Philadelphia family 
were silversmiths, following their 
trade before and for a time after 
the Revolutionary period. 

In Connecticut, where today 
well over 50% of the nation’s sil- 
verware is made, and huge quan- 
tities of silver refined, the Rogers 
brothers, Asa and William, were 
the earliest pioneers to make last- 
ing contributions to the silver- 
ware industry. Both were born 
“sons of the soil,” in Hartford, 
Conn., and were ambitious in 
varying degrees to learn the me- 
chanical arts. 

In those days (from 1820 to 
1847) there were numerous com- 
bination jewelers and silversmiths 
who hired apprentices for a small 
pittance. So to Joseph Church of 
Hartford, came William, the el- 
der Rogers, from his father’s farm 
in 1820 to become a silversmith. 
In 1825 we find William in busi- 
ness with his former employer 
under the name of Church & 
Rogers in Hartford, and they ad- 


vertised their wares in the Con- 
necticut Courant of May 20, 1828 
thus: “Gold and Silver Watches; 
Pearl and Diamond Jewelry of 
the latest patterns; a new assort- 
ment of Bracelets and Watch 
Trimmings, of all kinds. Also, 
SHELL COMBS, the finest as- 
sortment we have ever had and 
as low as they can be purchased 
in New York. NB Silver spoons 
constantly manufactured and for 
sale, of the finest quality 
Cash for Gold and Silver. 
Side Main Street.” 

After the dissolution of Church 
and Rogers in 1836, William 
Rogers started his own business 
under the name of Wm. Rogers 
at what was then known as No. 4 
State Street, Hartford (building 
still standing, now occupied by 
a United Cigar Co. store). 

In the meantime Asa Rogers 
advertised in the Hartford Times 
of August 23, 1830, that a co-part- 
nership (Rogers and Cole) had 
formed between him and John A. 
Cole, “for the manufacture of Sil- 
ver Spoons,” doing business in 
New Britain. But within two 
years this partnership was dis- 
solved and Asa a little later 
moved his spoon business to 
Hartford where he remained un- 
til 1838 when he sold out to his 
brother William. On Asa’s activ- 
ities in Granby until 1847 when 
he joined forces with William and 
Simeon Rogers (another brother), 


East 





(Ewing-Galloway) 
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Designs by R. Wallace & Sons 
Top to bottom—Normandie, Mon- 
terey, La Reine, Georgian Colonial 
and Dauphine. 


there hangs a tale which has 
proven to be vital to the entire 
silverware industry, and which 
will be discussed later in our 
story. 

According to records, the Elk- 
ington brothers secured the first 
patent, in England, for electro- 
plating. It is not known, how- 
ever, exactly how this informa- 
tion came to American experi- 
menters. The process revolution- 
ized the entire silverware indus- 
try from one catering to the mon- 
eyed classes to a mass produc- 
tion of wares which has dipped 


Where the metal blanks take on their 
white coat of silver. 

























































































































































































































George H. Wilcox, Chairman 
International Silver Co. 


through all strata of society to 
adorn the lowliest of American 
family tables with the so-called 
“flash” ware (thin coating of sil- 
Ver). 

Faraday’s great discovery of 
induction was apparently the an- 
tecedent of John Wollrich (an 
Ienglishman) inventor of an elec- 
troplating machine, now on dis- 
play at the Chapel of Ashton 
Hall. The inscription on the ma- 
chine says in part: 

. It was constructed by 
messrs Prince & Son in 1844 and 
it is the first magnetic machine 
that ever deposited silver, gold or 
copper.” 

However, it was apparently 
used around 1840 for it was then 
that the old Sheffield Plate manu- 
facturers became greatly alarmed 
for the future of their industry 
which had been established a cen- 
tury before. 

It is known that several were 
experimenting in Hartford in the 
early 40’s, among them Asa 
Rogers and James Isaacson. 

About 1844 both became associ- 
ated with Wm. B. Cowles, of 
Granby, a manufacturer of Ger- 
man silver spoons, where they 
plated in an experimental way 
this product as early as 1845 and 
1846. Asa Rogers withdrew from 
the Cowles Mig. Co., in 1846, a 
vear after its organization. Wil- 
liam Rogers then started experi- 
ments in the manufacture of 


plated ware in 1846, the product 
being sold in 1847 under the name 
Bros. (William, Asa 
and Simeon). 

Little is known of Simeon be- 
fore 1841, when he was a part- 
ner in Wm. Rogers & Co. but it 
is believed that he remained on 
the farm until progress by his 
elder brothers prompted them to 
take him into the business then 
known as Rogers Bros. In 1847 
this combination dominated by 
Asa, experienced in both coin sil- 
versmithing and the new art of 
electroplating, and William, the 
commercializer, also experienced 
in coin silverware manufacturing 
and selling, eventually was looked 
upon as the earliest sturdy root 
of the International Silver fam- 
ily tree. 


of Rogers 


C. R. Gardinor, President 
International Silver Co. 


The electroplating process may 
best be described as a method of 
plating metal by introducing the 
products to be plated into a sol- 
ution of cyanide of potassium and 
silver dissolved. The latter is at- 
tracted to the base metal because 
of its connection with the nega- 
tive pole of a magneto while the 
bar of silver (anode) is dissolved 
because of its connection with the 
positive pole, completing the cir- 
cuit. 
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Modern Processes 

Both sterling silver and silver 
plated ware are divided into two 
called flatware and _ hol- 
lowware for lack of modern titles 
more in keeping with the progres- 
siveness in styling and manufac- 
ture of the products. Forks, 
knives, spoons and other similar 
pieces are classified under the for- 
mer caption while the latter in- 
cludes tea sets, coffee sets, bowls, 
meat dishes, etc. 

The base metal used in the best 
plated ware of today is known as 
nickel silver, composed of nickel, 
copper and zine and is practically 
indestructible and capable of tak- 
ing a high polish. This metal is 
prepared in the larger plants like 
International and R. Wallace by 
melting and mixing the three met- 
als scientifically, casting into thin 
bars and then rolling out into 
sheets ready for blanking or spin- 
ning, depending upon the items 
to be made. 

The making of a high grade 
piece of silver plate involves 
many operations, a spoon, for ex- 
ample, passing through more than 
30 distinct stages before it finally 
comes to rest in a velvet lined 
box for display in dealers’ show 
cases. And long before it starts 
this arduous journey, designers 
have been researching for months 


classes 


Roy C. Wilcox, Secretary 
International Silver Co. 








in libraries and museums for an 
engaging motif. They have often 
made well over 100 drawings be- 
fore one was finally decided upon 
as having the proper amount of 
commercial appeal. Though the 
machine is a mighty factor in to- 
day’s mass production which has 
reached a high of 75 million flat- 
ware pieces in one year by a single 
Connecticut company, creative 
artists and skilled artisans are still 
of vital importance to the high- 
est quality plated ware. 

Chief among the processes from 
rolled metal through to the com- 
pletion of a are in 
quence: blanking, squeezing, roll- 
ing, clipping spoon from blank, 
annealing, striking and cowling, 
trimming, polishing, plating and 
burnishing. 

In a general way, similar pro- 
cesses are employed in making 
hollowware items as in the man- 
ufacture of flatware. There are 
three possible starting points in 
the production of hollowware 
casting, press work or spinning. 
Certain items are cast as hot 
metal into molds; others are 
formed into the proper designs 
and shape by huge presses acting 
against the proper dies. But of all 
the hollowware processes, spin- 
ning is the most interesting, re- 
quiring workmen of great skill. 
The spinner with special steel 
tools molds the rough blank form 
on a lathe chuck. Later the 
spouts, handles or ornaments are 
made separately and soldered to 
the body of the article. The finish- 
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Robert Wallace, Founder 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 





ing operations are much the same 
as those employed in the case of 
flatware except that different 
shaped tools are often needed. 

Sterling is made in a similar 
manner (as to operations) as 
plated hollowware, and is usually 
furnished by metal refiners like 
Handy & Harman of Bridgeport 
in sheets or bars ready to be in- 
spected and started through the 
production processes. The term 
“solid silver” is a misnomer; in 
reality it is “sterling” which con- 
sists of 925 parts of pure silver to 
75 parts of copper, thus creating 
an alloy of reasonable hardness 
and wearing qualities. Sterling is 
an ancient word said to be a con- 
traction of the word “Easterling”. 
This was brought about in the 
Twelfth Century when the five 
free towns comprising the Han- 
seatic League of Germany were 
permitted to issue their own coin, 
which was always so uniform in 
weight that Britons demanded 
the coins of the Easterlings or 
those coming from the east of 
3ritain. The word was shortened 
to “Sterling” and became not 
only the standard of English mon- 
ey but also for the manufacture 
of so-called solid silver. 


International 
Silver Co. 


In the early 1830’s there were 
numerous small pewter and Bri- 
tannia shops operating in the 
lower half of the state, mostly in 
the vicinity of Meriden, for some 
of which Horace C. Wilcox and 
his brother, D. C. Wilcox, acted 
as sales agents under the name of 
H. C. Wilcox & Co. Horace C. 
Wilcox, father of George H. Wil- 
cox and grandfather of Roy C. 
Wilcox and the present Horace C. 
Wilcox, was one of the important 
businessmen of the late 40’s and 
early 50’s and in 1852 was one of 
the organizers of the Meriden 
Britannia Co. Besides Horace C. 
Wilcox there were affiliated in 
the management and ownership 
of the company, Isaac C. Lewis, 
James A. Frary, Lemuel J. Cur- 
tis, William W. Lyman, John 
Munson (Wallingford) and some- 
time later George R. Curtis 


-(Meriden) and Samuel Simpson 


(Wallingford). 
During the early days it seemed 
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Charles D. Morris, President 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 


almost a fairy story to expect 
that the company would reach 
sales totals in the first year of 
$300 thousand. Included in the 
sales were $30 thousand worth 
of “sewing birds’—52 thousand 
of them—a novelty at that time 
which most of our grandmothers 
owned. (Bird was a gadget to 
fasten to the end of a table to 
hold securely the opposite end of 
a garment or other piece of ma- 
terial being sewed.) 

Not only did the Meriden Bri- 
tannia Co. sell all of the wares 
made previously by its’ own 
stockholders but also sold those 
of numerous other small plants 
in the neighborhood. The nature 
of the merchandise purchased— 
utensils, toys, small hardware 
articles, steel yards and scales— 
indicated that sales continued to 
be made principally to peddlers 
who sold other peddlers, despite 
the fact that many well known 
merchants of the day were their 
regular customers. 


In the meantime the Rogers 
Bros. who had _ started electro- 


plating in the basement of No. 4 
State St., Hartford in 1847, had 
moved to more spacious quarters 
in what was known as the “Old 
Jail Building” which was termed 
Hartford’s “Silversmith’s Quar- 
ter”. In 1853 their business out- 
grew the “Jail Building” quarters 
and Rogers Bros. Mfg. Co. was 















































































































































































































































































organized, erected a four story 
building on the site now occu- 
pied by the new building of the 
Southern New England Tele- 
phone Co. at the foot of Trum- 
bull St., Hartford. Although the 
company retained these quarters 
until 1862 when it was consoli- 
dated with the Meriden Britan- 
nia Co., the restless brothers con- 
tinued to organize plants under 
the names of Hartford Mfg. Co. 
(Simeon’s company), Wm. Rog- 
ers Mfg. Co. (William’s Com- 
pany), Rogers & Brother in Wat- 
erbury, (Partnership of Asa & 
Simeon), 

The Rogers Bros. Mig. Co. and 
the Meriden Britannia Co. were 
combined the following year, and 
all other Rogers plants which sur- 
vived at later dates, were taken 
under the $20 million capital 
wing of the International Silver 
Co., formed in 1898. Thus the In- 
ternational became a direct lin- 
eal heir to the time honored and 
prized trade marks—1847 Rogers 
Bros —Wm. Rogers & Son—Star 
Rogers & Bro.—Anchor Rogers 
Anchor—Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. 

-1865 \Vm. Rogers Mfg. Co. 

Under the able management of 
George H. Wilcox, former presi- 
dent of the Meriden Britannia 
Co. for many years, International 
continued to expand its scope of 
activities until at one time within 
the past decade, it had 14 com- 
panies under its far flung ban- 
ner, all in Connecticut except 
three, one of these being in Flor- 
ence, Mass., one at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Canada and one at Ham 
ilton, Ontario. 

C. R. Gardinor, with the In- 
ternational Silver Co. since 1909, 
was elected president in 1928 to 
succeed George H. Wilcox who 
became chairman of the board. 

However, the Meriden Britan- 
nia pioneer is still well repre- 
sented by his two grandsons, Roy 
C. Wilcox, now Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor as well as secretary of the 
company, and the present Horace 
C. Wilcox, younger — brother, 
in charge of the hollowware sales 
department. Everts C. Stevens, 
vice president in charge of pro- 
duction, came up through the 
ranks of one of the plants of the 
International family. 

Craig D. Munson, present di- 
rector of the sterling silver branch 
of the company, is the son of the 





late George D. Munson, for many 
years active in the silverware 
business with the International 
Silver Company and its predeces- 
sors. 

lar outranking in size any 
other silverware producer in the 
United States or the world, In- 
ternational has produced annually 
as much as $20 million worth of 
sterling and plated silverware in 
all varieties and scores of designs 
in hollow and flatware. Through 
dealers in the U. S. and Canada, 
125 salesmen merchandise its 
wares. Though lacking the thrill 
of good years since 1929, Interna- 
tional spent wisely of its huge 
surplus, and by cutting corners 
turned red ink into black in 1933. 
Advertising-minded as was its 
early predecessor, William 
Rogers, the company has poured 
out in a single year considerably 





Silver plated coffee set by 
Middletown Silver. 


over $1 million in national publi- 
cations, catalogs, direct mail 
pieces, and a dealer organ mailed 
to over 20,000 dealers about eight 
times a year. 

The dip backward of nearly 
100 years to No. 4 State St., is 
packed with romance, _ bitter 
struggle and many humorous in- 
cidents that only volumes could 
do justice to. 


R. Wallace & Sons 
Mfg. Co. 


Leading character in the drama 
of this, Connecticut’s second 
largest silverware producer, was 
Robert Wallace, farmer boy with 
a burning ambition toward things 
mechanical. After learning to 
make Britannia spoons at the 
shop of Captain Robert Mix of 
Prospect, Conn., he started his 
own plant in a rented grist mill, 
made what company records 
show was the first German silver 
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spoon in America. His enlarging 
business caused him to build on 
the banks of the Quinnipiac River 
in 1834 the first unit of the pres- 
ent large plant which prosperous 
years have spread over several 
hundred times the original floor 
area. A part of this modest start 
toward becoming a worthy fac- 
tor in the silverware industry, is 
the cornerstone now embedded 
with the bronze tablet in one of 
the walls of the entrance hall in 
the present modern Administra- 
tion Building, the tablet reading: 

“This tablet commemorates the 
establishment of this business in 
the manufacture of the first Ger- 
man Silver spoon in America, 
1835 A. D. by Robert Wallace, 
who caused this cornerstone to 
be laid in the foundation of the 


original Quinnipiac Mills, 1834 
A” 
Persistent growing pains 


brought about in sequence a part- 
nership (R. Wallace & Co.) which 
developed with the entry into the 
business of Robert B. and Wil- 
liam J. Wallace, sons of the foun- 
der, into the R. Wallace Manu- 
facturing Co. and finally occa- 
sioned the change in name to R. 
Wallace & Sons Manufacturing 
Co., as it is known today. 

Not content after discovery of 
the new metal (German silver) 
until he could control as far as 
possible the production of it, 
Robert Wallace, according to 
company history, bought the for- 
mula for $25. from a Waterbury 
man who had acquired it in Eng- 
land. In New York he bought 
60 Ibs. of nickel and made ar- 
rangements to have the metal im- 
ported regularly from Germany. 
For a time the metal was cast at 
the Wallace plant and rolled into 
sheets in Waterbury ready for 
fabrication. Within a year, how- 
ever, a Waterbury concern began 
to compound.the German silver 
and roll it into sheets suitable to 
start through silverware produc- 
tion processes. Thereafter for a 
number of years this was the 
source of the Wallace supply of 
nickel silver. 

About 1871, the Wallace plant 
started production or iron spoons 
which developed six years later 
into the manufacture of a new 
type of silverplated flatware with 


(Continued on page 23) 








Stop Timer. The H. C. Thompson Clock Company 
of Bristol, makers of first New Departure bells and 
one of Connecticut’s oldest clock manufacturers, 
has recently introduced what is known as_ the 
Thompson Electric Stop Timer to take the place 
of a stop watch for accurately determining elapsed 
time to one-fifth of a second. Ruggedly built, this 
electric instrument will give dependable service 
under the most severe conditions of constant use. 
Time measuring pointers are propelled by a spe 
cially constructed Synchronous Electric Motor 
which starts and stops in instant response to the 
pressing of separate control buttons. Working 
parts are mounted in a finely finished wooden in- 
strument case measuring 41%” x 54” x 314”. It is 
designed to rest on a table surface at a convenient 





Start button 


Stop button 


Setback button 


View of Thompson Electric Stop Timer 


angle for accurately observing the dial reading. 
The Timer may be plugged into any convenient 
receptacle connected to 110 volt A. C. circuit and 
is furnished for either 60 or 50 cycles. 


x wk * 


Fire at Haddam. Flames broke out in the carding 
room of the Haddam Woolen Mill causing a dam- 
age estimated at $15,000, mostly in stock, despite 
all efforts of the East Haddam Fire Department to 
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extinguish it. The fire presumably started from a 
spark in the card room, the damage being chiefly 
confined to the second floor of the west end of the 
building where a considerable amount of stock was 
stored. Operations have again been resumed par- 
tially. Damages are believed to have been covered 
by insurance. 
kk * 


Russell Manufacturing Elects. Amor P. Smith of 
Detroit, Mich., was recently named by the direc- 
tors of the Russell Manufacturing Company of Mid- 
dletown as secretary, succeeding J. Harold Wil- 
liams, of the law firm of Gross, Hyde & Williams. 
Mr. Smith is also an attorney and has been asso- 
ciated with the president-treasurer, Mr. Sherer who 
recently took over the management of the com- 
pany. 
kok 


Raise in Wages. The Waterbury Clock Company 
has recently inaugurated a series of pay raises for 
various classes of employes including a seven cent 
an hour increase for “trainers”. The Jewelry 
Workers Union is said to have tabled the pro- 
posed demand for a flat 10% increase. 
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Dividends on Envelopes. Henry Curtis, president 
of Curtis 1000 Inc., Hartford, has recently an- 
nounced the resumption of preferred stock pay- 
ment which started on May 1. He states that sales 
and profits show a tremendous improvement at 
the Hartford, St. Paul and Cleveland divisions of 
the company. 
kok 


1934 P. A. Convention. The nineteenth annual in- 
ternational convention and Informashow of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents will be 
held at Hotel Cleveland from June 18-21, inclusive. 
Purchasing agents may save much time and incon- 
venience by registering in advance for this conven- 
tion. Those who have not received coupons should 
make known their desire to attend by writing Mr. 
Harry Bechold, Jr., Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co., 
6917 Bessemer Avenue, Cleveland. Receipts will be 
forwarded to registrants. 
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Clocks Expand. The E. Ingraham Company, of 
Bristol, recently announced its intention to build a 
sizeable addition to its plant. Estimated cost is 
said to approximate around $100,000. 


x *« * 


New England Invites. It is difficult to understand 
how even a native New Englander could resist the 
story and pictorial invitation to New England’s 
playground after reading the new 1934 recreational 
booklet “New England Invites You,” recently pub- 
lished and now being distributed by the New Eng- 
land Council, Statler Building, Boston. Epecially 
effective are the front and rear cover composite 
plates summing up in contrast New England’s chief 
attractions from bathing beauty to snow-capped 
mountain peaks; inviting wooded shores to the lure 
of the sail; beauty in water falls, golfing, horseback 
riding, fishing, dancing and hiking. From cover to 
cover its 33 pages of handy information and strik- 
ing photographs are certain to make an appeal at 
least once to every reader, including the bored globe 
trotter. An exceptionally well done sports map of 
New England spreads invitingly over the two-page 
center piece making travel to one’s own sports par- 
adise more simple than finding Main Street in a 
New England village. 


x * * 


Largest Laminated Material Company. Starting 
from scratch with an Eastern college diploma, J. R. 
Neill, head of the Watertown Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Watertown, Conn., embarked on research 
and actual commercial manufacture of phenolic 
resins and compounds. From a research laboratory 
and manufacturing establishment parked in a brick 
stable came the present company now known as 
the largest manufacturer of laminated material in 
the world. Trademarked under the newly regis- 
tered trade name “Neillite’, the goods are shipped 
to all parts of the country. The products are dis- 
tributor caps, fuses and fuse parts, switch parts, 
thermostat bars, radio and telephone parts and con- 
siderable other equipment used in electrical appli- 
cation. 
kk 


Industrial Conference. The Tenth Annual Con- 
necticut Industrial Conference will be held at Camp 
Hazen, Cedar Lake, Town of Chester, Conn., on 
June 16 under the auspices of the Industrial Coun- 
cil of the State Y. M. C. A., local Y. M. C. A.’s and 
industries of Connecticut. The 1934 Conference 
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theme is “Maintaining Industrial Harmony”, the 
keynote address on the Conference theme to be 
made by the Honorable Roy C. Wilcox, Meriden, 
Conn. Following the Lieutenant Governor’s ad- 
dress at 10:30 a. m., will come a discussion period 
led by Hudson B. Hastings. Informal recreation 
and swimming will take place between 12:00 and 
i2:30 p. m. 

The speakers and group leaders scheduled for 
the morning, afternoon and evening sessions are: 
William A. Carpenter, efficiency supervisor, Patent 
Button Company, Waterbury; Howell Cheney, 
Cheney Brothers, Manchester, Conn.; M. R. Cot- 
trill, inspection engineer, Whitney-Blake Co., New 
Haven; J. Howard Demarest, physical director, 
Y. M. C. A., Norwich; B. H. Gilpin, general man- 
ager, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company, East 
Hartford; James M. Groves, industrial secretary, 
Y. M. C. A., New Haven; Hudson B. Hastings, pro- 
fessor of industrial administration, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven; F. Alexander Magoun, associate 
professor of Humanics, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Lucius S. Rowe, general accountant, accounting de- 
partment, Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany, New Haven; Honorable Roy C. Wilcox, In- 
ternational Silver Company and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Connecticut, Meriden; Alpheus Winter, man- 
ager, Manufacturers Association, Bridgeport; and 


Andrew York, foreman, Hendey Machine Com- 
pany, Torrington. 

kk 
Sustained Heat Unit. The Crane “D-1” Boiler, 


designed by Crane engineers to fulfill their ideas 
of “sustained heat”, is the most recent addition to 
the Crane Company heating line, manufactured 
exclusively in its Bridgeport plant. This series oil 
burning boiler is now available with capacities up 
to 1400 square feet of steam and 2240 square feet 
of hot water, furnished in assemblies of from four 
to eight sections. A revertible flue formed by means 
of passes between the adjacent sections applies the 
downdraft principle and provides secondary heat- 
ing surface. Gases in the flue travel must cool 
before descending to the smokehood outlet, and in 
so doing, the water absorbs additional heat which 
would otherwise escape up the stack. In this way, 
valuable B. T. U.’s are available during the standby 
period. Horizontal flues to which the vertical flues 
conduct the gases of combustion, are below the 
combustion chamber, completely water jacketing 
the boiler down to the floor. The combustion 
chamber and flue areas are thus entirely surrounded 
by water and maximum transfer of available heat 
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Crane “D-1” Boiler. 


is effected. Domestic water heating is accomplished 
by connection with but one section of the boiler 
but the load is distributed over the entire boiler 
because the water line circulates through only one- 
third of the upper nipple port area. The Crane D-1 
Boiler is designed for use with all gun type burners. 
The Company also furnishes this boiler with a 
“matched” burner for boiler burner unit purposes. 


x * * 


Typewriter Addition. Contracts for the erection 
of an addition to the present factory of the Rem- 
ington Noiseless Typewriter Company of Middle- 
town, Conn., to cost approximately $40,000 were 
said to have been let to the H. B. Ferguson Com- 
pany of New York with a sub-contract for mason 
and concrete work being let to Charles H. Bengston 
of Middletown. The new addition will be 120 by 
60 feet, the first floor being used for press work 
while the second will be utilized for storage space. 
An annex connecting the new press room and the 
rooms now used for’press work will also be built. 
The company normally employs around 1500 
men on a two shift system in the manufacture of 
Remington Noiseless Typewriters, but at this writ- 
ing employes are on strike, it is said, with a view 
to securing union recognition or the closed shop. 


TRACE MARK 


Organs to Shanghai. The Austin Organ Company 
of Hartford has been recently awarded a contract 
by the Community Church of Shanghai, China, for 
a three manual pipe organ. At the same time, it was 
announced that St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
Oakland, California, has given the company a con- 
tract for a three manual organ, containing nearly 
3,000 pipes, to cost about $20,000. 
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Drug Business Better. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
of Bridgeport, reported net sales of $32,888,718 for 
the first three months of 1934 against $23,991,221 
for the same quarter of 1933, or an increase of 
37.09%. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N.A.C.A. 


The embezzlement of upward of $58,000.00 by a 
trusted employe over a period of eleven years, was 
a choice news item in the dailies during the past 
month. Its discovery was purely a matter of chance; 
due to an accident the culprit was absent from 
his duties for a brief spell and a substitute func- 
tioned in his place. There is a moral to this unhappy 
incident which is both seasonal and timely. All 
executives and staff should be required to absent 
themselves for at least two weeks each year, while 
others of the organization handle their duties and 
records. It is not intended to infer that any wide- 
spread disloyalty exists on the part of trusted em- 
ployes. The program has many other organiza- 
tional advantages. 


eS & 


The policy of many organizations of advancing 
or promoting employes to higher positions as 
vacancies occur is largely to be commended. There 
are, however, certain drawbacks in this policy. 
Unless the employe has been alert, and developed 
broadening business contacts, his service, while 
faithful may merely become routine and rubber 
stamped. The purchasing agent who blindly buys 
from the same sources of supply without an occa- 
sional check-up, is not making the most of his job. 
The sales manager who cannot see the merits in 
competitors’ products as well as their defects lacks 
imagination. Corporate officers who forget the 
human touch when administering their functions 
will fail to inspire cooperation. 

These observations are deemed to be apropos 
in this column for they all bear upon the attain- 
ment of the ultimate goal of all business—progress 
and net profit. 


* & ¢ 


A periodical check-up of insurance coverage and 
premium rates has been found to be beneficial. It 
is possible to have inspectors check over the plant 
and submit recommendations for improvements 
which may lead to lower classification of the risks 
and consequent reduction of rates. 


x * * 


It has been stated that 75% of factory costs are 
controlled by or are in the hands of foremen. This 
fact should emphasize the necessity of keeping 
them informed of and holding them responsible for 
all costs chargeable to their respective departments. 
Mutual confidence is the keystone on which coop- 
eration from foremen is based, and proper reward 


is the incentive for improved efficiency. Assurance 
must be given, and respected, that equitable deal- 
ings will prevail. 

kk 


Seemingly a minor and routine matter—but in 
reality a significant one—the basis on which mate- 
rials and supplies are ordered. The inevitable cler- 
ical work involved in accounting for these items 
can be expedited by having them requisitioned in 
quantities corresponding to the customary purchase 
units or stock basis. Thus for example: feet vs. 
yards; units vs. dozen or pounds. Foremen should 
be held responsible for the amount of manufactur- 
ing supplies used in a department. 


x * * 


The fact that Overhead Charges have been dis- 
tributed or classified does not mean that they have 
been controlled. 


x * * 


In order to make the industrial pursuits a healthy, 
genuine game, goals or standards of some sort 
should be set, even if not accurate or attainable. 


=. & @ 


Torrington Man Heads Cost Accountants. [Edward 
F. Didier, who recently became Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Excelsior Plant, Torrington Co., 
and has been Vice President of Hartford Chapter, 
N. A. C. A., during the past year, was elected Pres- 
ident for the coming year. Other officers chosen 
are as follows: vice-pres., Carl L. Seeber, The 
Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn. ; vice-pres., Her- 
man A. Papenfoth, Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., 
Plainville, Conn.; treasurer, George W. Osborn, 
International Silver Co., Meriden Conn.; secretary, 
Arthur H. Wilcox, Litchfield Savings Society, 
Litchfield, Conn. 

Directors elected were: Fred R. Jones, Interna- 
tional Business Mach. Corp., Hartford, Conn.; 
Francis L. Haskell, Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, 
Conn.; William F. Doran, American Paper Goods 
Co., Kensington, Conn.; William F. Birs, Water- 
bury Farrell Foundry Machine Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.; Edson P. Herrick, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; Charles F. Pendlebury, 
Veeder-Root Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Transportation 


Truck Registration Stayed. In his order of May 
12, pertaining to the Trucking Code, General John- 
son postponed indefinitely that portion of the 
Trucking Code which provided that “not for hire” 
vehicles must be registered under the code, and 
that the owners of such vehicles must file reports 
and pay assessments. ‘Therefore, until further 
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notice Connecticut manufacturers and others oper- 
ating their own trucks will not be required to reg- 
ister or pay assessment fees, as previously pro- 
vided for in the new interpretation of an ambigu- 
ous section of the Trucking Code prior to the Gen- 
eral’s order. In the absence of any factual evidence 
to the contrary, it is believed that the Association 
was the first to oppose registration and assessment 
of private “not for hire” trucks, being joined later, 
however, by a number of other groups who asked 
for a stay. 

Two important Legislative bulletins No. 377 and 
379 mailed April 19 and 26 dealt respectively with 
the Asscciation’s attempts to get relief from the 
assessment and registration provisions. 


x * * 


Association Opposes Rail Rise. The Manufac- 
turer’s Association of Connecticut has just filed 
exceptions and brief in opposition to increased rates 
as recently set forth in a proposed report just issued 
by Examiners Koebel and Bardwell in the re- 
opened Western Trunk Line Class Rate Case, 
Docket 17,000, Part II. This is the report which 
resulted from investigations subsequent to a hear- 
ing in New York, beginning January 24, 1933, in 
connection with the re-opening of the Western 
Trunk Line Class Rate Case and about which mem- 
bers were advised in Trafhe Bulletin No. 388 dated 
February 2, 1933. Actively participating in this 
proceeding, the Association subsequently caused 
a brief to be filed by J. J. Hickey, the Association’s 
Commerce Counsel. 


In the exceptions and brief to the examiner’s 
report, filed also by J. J. Hickey in behalf of the 
Association, exception is taken to the examiner’s 
recommendation that the Western Classification 
ratings shall govern the rates from points in Con- 
necticut to points in Western Trunk Line Terri- 
tory except rates to the Northwest, which shall be 
subject to the Official Classification; and that the 
Official Classification shall govern the rates from 
Western Trunk Line Territory to points in Con- 
necticut. In a preliminary statement the Associa- 
tion argues that if the proposed rates are applied, 
it will mean higher ratings and rates for west- 
bound movements than for corresponding east- 
bound movements, thus subjecting the products of 
Connecticut manufacturing industry to a double 
increase in shipping costs through increases of 
both ratings and rates. Generally speaking Western 
Classification ratings are higher than ratings in Offi- 
cial Classification which will mean that if the West- 
ern Classification is applied westbound it will not 
only mean higher ratings but a change in the 
classes, producing fourth and fifth class rates west- 
bound which will be substantially higher than the 
same classes eastbound, thus discriminating against 
and placing undue hardship upon Connecticut man- 
ufacturers. 

Other points brought out in the argument are: 
that the examiner’s recommendations are in direct 
conflict with the cost-of-service principle underly- 
ing freight rates; that the rates in the proposed 


report are contrary to the parity in rates from 
east to west and west to east as recommended by 
examiners in the Eastern Class rate investigation; 
that even this parity ignored cost-of-service prin- 
ciple which dictates that the westbound rates 
should be lower; that the proposed report ignores 
the lower cost of transportation that arises when 
Connecticut industry provides loads to be carried 
west in cars which would otherwise be empty ; that 
the application of the Western Classification rates 
as proposed would result in Connecticut manufac- 
turers shipping in carloads by rail to warehouses of 
freight forwarders at the Crossings and using 
trucking service beyond where the lower Official 
Classification ratings would apply to Mississippi 
River Crossings. 


Death of New Haven Official. Francis C. Coley, 
68, general passenger traffic manager of the “New 
Haven” road died May 1, after a short illness which 
began a few days previous with a heart attack. He 
died at Hotel Taft after having been brought back 
from Providence where he had gone just two days 
before aboard the Burlington road’s streamline 
train, “The Zephyr”. 

Forty-six years with the “New Haven”, Mr. 
Coley had started as a stenographer on Long 
Wharf in 1888. Within three months he was trans- 
ferred to the passenger traffic department where he 
remained advancing through the ranks to the key 
position in 1922. Born in Maine, Mr. Coley had 
lived most of his life in Westport, Conn. 


A. H. Seaver, assistant passenger traffic manager, 


1927, has been named as 
manager to succeed Mr. Coley. 


since passenger traffic 


x & ® 


Eastern Has Hartford Office. The Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc. (Old Dominion Lines and Rich- 
mond-New York Line) established a Hartford 
office at 410 Asylum Street with E. L. Lee as Com- 
mercial Agent. Mr. Lee has been a resident rep 
resentative of the line in Hartford for the past 
year, giving consideration to the proper location 
of an office. Hartford was chosen because of its 
proximity to large manufacturers and other ship- 
pers and receivers of freight who regularly use 
the services of the company. 


Through differential rates are maintained from 
this territory to the South, Southeast, Southwest, 
Middle West and Western Trunk Line Territory 
by the company’s two lines operating modern 
steamers on a fast, dependable schedule in connec- 
tion with the “New Haven,” New England Steam- 
ship Co., and the Starin New Haven Line (Hart- 
ford Division), daily service, except Sunday is 
available on Old Dominion Line steamers between 
New York and Norfolk, arriving at the latter point 
early in the morning, making connections with rail 
carriers who load and forward each day, 150 
through merchandise package cars to the principal 
cities in the United States. 
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SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 
SOULE & COATES 
Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford Stamford 


HENRY KNUST 


Certified Public Accountant 
Conn. and N. Y. 


15 Lewis Street Hartford 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


First National Bank Bldg. 
ew Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 








Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
~ T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 

New Haven — Bridgeport 
ENGINEERS—MANAGEMENT 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
ew Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ENGINES & MOTORS 


WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 


DIESEL ELECTRIC SETS 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
497 State St. New Haven 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


THE MILTON SNEDEKER 
CORP. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
44 Whitehall St., New York City 





eee Query 


Readers desiring to purchase mer- 
chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 
able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment. 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


HEAT REGULATORS— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Heat 
Regulator Co., Inc. 

A regulator for every need 
740 Capitol Ave. Hartford 


HEAT TREATING 


The Stanley P. Rockwell 
Company 
Heat Treating & Equipment 
296 Homestead Ave. Hartford 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


Freight, Express and Parcel Post 
Rates and Routing 
The most complete, accurate and 
simple guide published 
15 East 26th St. New York 
MILL SUPPLIES 


THOMAS TRANT & BRO. 


Jobbers—Plumbing, Gas Heating, 
Water Supplies and Specialists 
in Mill Supplies 

228-232 State St. 


PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 


Trumbull St., Hartford 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 
AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York -= 





Hartford 








Boston 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 





Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 


New York Boston 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


















































































































Traffic League Meeting. At the last meeting of 
the New England Trafic League important action 
was taken as follows: 

1. Instructed classification committee to make 
study of possible broadening of Classification Rule 
10 to the end that each item in a carload lot might 
be billed at the carload rate or rating applicable 
to such commodity. 


2. Voted to oppose H. R. 8100, providing for 


repeal of a portion of the Fourth Section of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce. 

3. Voted that Special Committee handling West- 
ern Trunk Line Case should file appropriate excep- 
tions to Examiner’s proposed report. 

4. Voted that Service Committee investigate 
recent order of Boston and Maine requiring its 
employes to route all unrouted traffic on or via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in connection with the “New 
Haven” at Worcester rather than via usual connec- 
tions with the D. & H. at Mechanicsville and the 
N. Y. C. at Rotterdam Junction. 

5. Voted P. W. Brown, traffic manager, Chase 
Companies, as president and Norris W. Ford, Asso- 
ciation traffic manager, as second vice president of 
the League. 


Foreign Trade 


U. S. Trade Summary Available. A limited num- 
ber of copies of the “Summary of the United States 
Trade with World, 1933” are available for dis- 
tribution to exporters who request them at the 
Hartford Cooperative Office of the Bureau of For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce located at Association 
headquarters, 50 Lewis Street. 


x* *« * 


Approves NRA Tariff Reports. The President 
has just approved three Tariff Commission reports 
under section 3(e) of the National Recovery Act, 
viz., on quicksilver matches and wool felt hat bod- 
ies. In the case of matches the Commission rec- 
ommended that a fee be charged which would 
equalize the difference between the duty in the act 
of 1930 and 20 cents per gross boxes which is the 
duty on plain stem matches. However, section 610 
of the 1934 Revenue Act has made an Executive 
Order unnecessary. 

In the quicksilver and wool felt hat body inves 
tigations the Commission found that the condi- 
tions in these two industries with respect to imports 
are not such as to render ineffective or seriously 
endanger the maintenance of the agreement and 
the code of fair competition under which these 
respective industries are now operating. 


&-& © 


Maturity Date Ruling Available. Copies of the 
recent Argentine decree No. 24038, effective April 
5, which requires deposit on date of maturity of 
draft, may be obtained by addressing the Hartford 
Cooperative Office of the Bureau. 
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PRECIOUS 
METALS 
SINCE 
1867 


ears of experience and research, 
¥ constant investigation of improved 
methods and a thorough understanding 
of customers’ manufacturing problems 
explain why 
Handy & Harman products so satisfac- 
torily meet all requirements. 


Sterling Silver. 

“Special Refined" Grain 
Silver. 

999 “Plus” 
Anodes. 

“Handy” Silver Solders. 

Sil-Fos Brazing Alloy. 

Easy-Flo Brazing Alloy. 


Yellow, Green, Red and 
White Gold in all karats. 

Gold Solders. 

Anodes. 


SILVER 


Fine Silver 


GOLD 


Metals and various composi- 


tions. 
& 


Sweeps, polishings, scrap, 
solutions. Refined with the 
same care and exactness as 
large quantities of similar 
waste from our own manu- 
facturing. 

2 


HANDY 4° HARMAN 


82 FULTON ST. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Principal plant — Bridgeport, Conn. 
Service plants — New York and Providence 


PLATINUM 
REFINING 


HOW’S BUSINESS 


General Summary. General business activity in 
Connecticut during April continued on the upward 
trend that has been in evidence since December 
and reached a point approximately 30% below the 
estimated normal. With the exception of freight 
car-loadings, which experienced a pronounced de- 
cline and cotton mill activity which was unchanged 
from a month earlier, all components of the gen- 
eral business curve registered gains over March. 
Manufacturing activity as a whole increased gen- 
erally, most of the cities for which information was 
available reporting increases in contrast with the 
decreases normally taking place at this period of 


month previous. Freight car-loadings, due largely 
to an abrupt decline in coal shipments after April 
1, registered the only important decrease. During 
early May, conditions became somewhat spotty but 
the major trend was still upwards. Freight car- 
loadings, contrary to the trend in Connecticut, in- 
creased and electric power production continued 
upward on a seasonally adjusted basis. Steel ingot 
production expanded as steel mills attempted, be- 
fore the end of the present quarter, to fill orders 
placed previous to the price increases in April. 
\utomobile production was curtailed as the result 
of a declining tendency in retail demand and some 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH 


er 
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the year. Factory employment in ten cities increased 
14% over March andthe number of man-hours 
worked in four cities increased 3%. Freight car- 
loadings originating in 14 Connecticut cities de- 
clined sharply to the lowest level since April 1933. 
On the other hand, the amount of metal tonnage 
carried by the New Haven Road and bank debits 
to individual accounts in three cities both contin- 
ued to increase. Data covering the first ten days 
of May indicated a slight falling off in general bus- 
iness. Freight car-loadings on a daily average basis 
fell off more than was seasonally expected and the 
number of man-hours worked in one large city ex- 
perienced a seasonal contraction. 

In the United States, the level of general busi- 
ness was also higher in April than a month ear- 
lier. Steel ingot production, pig-iron production, 
and boot and shoe production rose substantially 
and minor increases occurred in electric power pro- 
duction and cotton and silk consumption. The out- 
put of automobiles was seasonally higher than a 
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scattered cases of labor disturbances. 

During recent weeks, a firmer tone has been evi- 
dent in wholesale prices and on May 15, the index 
of wholesale commodity prices of The Annalist 
was 2% higher than four weeks earlier and with 
one exception the highest since March 1931. Dur- 
ing the latest four week period, the price index 
of metals rose 6%; food products advanced 2.5%, 
farm products 2% and fuel and lighting items 1%. 
No change in price occurred in chemicals and build- 
ing materials but textiles and textile products de- 
clined 4%. Retail prices, as measured by the cost 
of living index of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, moved in the opposite direction from 
wholesale prices and were slightly lower in April 
as a result of a 1% decrease in the price of food and 
fuel and light. Rent prices increased 1% and were 
the highest since April last year. 


Financial, The number of new corporations formed 
during the four weeks ended May 12 increased 9% 
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when compared with the corresponding period a 
year earlier. Business failures declined 15% during 
the same period. Net liabilities of failures, although 
somewhat higher than last year, were nevertheless 
comparatively small. The trend of real estate sales 
and the total value of mortgage loans continued 
upward during April and the first half of ‘May. 
The upturn in real estate sales was particularly 
encouraging inasmuch as the total number of sales 
was 6% above a year ago, this being the first time 
since 1929 that the record of the previous year 
has been exceeded. 

Construction. A further substantial increase in 
building activity occurred in Connecticut in April 
and the first part of May. Both the number and 
the total value of building permits issued expanded 
to a level above either 1933 or 1932. Contracts were 
awarded for the construction of several new fac- 
tory buildings during the month, the largest being 
in Bristol, New Haven and Middletown and repre 
senting additional floor space of 56,000, 26,000 and 
19,000 square feet, respectively. The pickup in in- 
dustrial construction is particularly noteworthy 
since it indicates increased employment when the 
projects are complete as well as when they are 
under construction. 


In the United States, activity in the building 
industry declined from March, the daily average 
value of building contracts awarded decreasing con- 
trary to the seasonal trend. New residential build- 
ing was only slightly above the lowest level last 
year. 


Labor and Industry. Manufacturing activity in 
Connecticut factories continued to rise rapidly in 
April whereas in previous years March has usually 
marked the spring peak. The number of man-hours 
worked stood at 31.3% below normal in April com- 
pared with 34% below in March and 37.2% below 
in February. In Bristol man-hours worked increased 
5% over March; in Bridgeport, a 30% increase took 
place and in New Britain and New Haven, man- 
hours were up 2%. In Hartford, although factory 
employment was somewhat higher than a month 
earlier, the total number of man-hours declined be- 
cause of protracted strikes in several large plants. 
Employment in eight brass factories in Waterbury 
rose 2% during the month. In Torrington, fac- 
tories reported an increase of 1% in employment. 


Preliminary returns for the United States indi- 
cated that factory employment and payrolls were 
both above the March level. This again is con- 
trary to the trend in previous years. 


Trade. April retail trade was maintained at a rel- 
atively high level. The index of sales by depart- 
ment stores compiled by the Federal Reserve Board 
stood at 76 compared with 77 in March and 71 in 
February. Chain stores and mail order houses both 
reported large increases over last year in total sales. 


Transportation. Freight 
in Connecticut fell to 37% 
normal in April against 32% 


car-loadings originating 
below the estimated 
below in March. The 


decrease in loadings was general in practically all 
cities for which data were available. Car-loadings 
of automobiles moved up substantially but car- 
loadings of building materials and merchandise in 
less-than-carload lot experienced the normal sea- 
sonal changes. 


DIPPING BASKETS 


WIRE CLOTH 
RUBBISH BURNERS 
FIREPLACE SCREENS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Fhe JOHN P SMITH @ 


425-433 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW HAVEN 


“YOUR SATISFACTION IS OUR SUCCESS” 


LUNHAM & REEVE 


INCORPORATED 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Custom House Brokers 
Highest Banking & Commercial References 
World Wide Correspondents. 


10 BRIDGE STREET NEW YORK 


WILL BUY OR SELL 


any or all of entire Plant, Equipment 
and Contents, for Cash 


Tell us your needs or wants 


No obligation 


JOHN W. BARBRICK & CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Two Johnson bills, one forbidding financial aid to 
defaulting countries and the other closing federal 
courts to public utilities seeking injunctions against 
rate decisions of state regulatory commissions, have 
recently received final congressional approval. The 
first bill has already raised ruction with the much- 
vaunted Russian business, since the Soviet has been 
ruled under the bill’s provisions by Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings, as in default on Kerensky govern- 
ment debts, which for the time being at least, is 
said to be holding up worthwhile millions in Rus- 
sian orders. The second Johnson bill leaves only 
the state courts open to public utilities when seek- 
ing injunctions against rate decisions of state reg- 
ulatory commissions. 

Last month, Congressman Goss won a long bat- 
tle for economy when the House passed the per- 
manent appropriation repeal bill to force reconsid- 
eration of all appropriations which have gone on 
automatically for years without question and which, 
it has been estimated, may save the government 
well over $100 million annually if finally approved 
by the Senate and President. 

Summed up below are more important actions on 
last month’s legislation and the probabilities be- 
tween now and adjournment of Congress. 


Stock Exchange Regulation Bill, now being oper- 
ated upon by conferees has just had lability tooth 
removed and probably will have more extracted 


NRA 

Old fashioned spring house cleaning is in course 
of preparation but scheduled for post-Congress 
days. Business leaders have stepped hard on the 
weak spots of NRA policies within the past 60 
days. An outstanding and without question one of 
the most threatening weaknesses is the one de- 
scribed by President Hubbard in this month’s edi- 
torial, “NRA Will Fail lf”, dealing with the dan 
gers of code multiplicity. Another is lack of ade- 
quate enforcement machinery. A third is the almost 
utter demoralization of NRA personnel, especially 
among high ranking officials, due to strangulation 
caused by too much red tape, high handed arro 
gance and lack of constructive leadership which 
begets cooperation and understanding—good _ re- 
sults. 

So serious has this chaotic and aimless “milling 
about” become within NRA ranks that ways and 
means of saving NRA are already being considered 
by business men friendly to the Administration. 
Indecision, fogginess and undependable guidance 
to coded trade groups, has become the rule rather 
than the exception. The Darrow report on monop- 
olistic tendencies and cork-screw tactics of certain 
code authorities dealt a strong blow at NRA, de- 
spite General Johnson’s outward bravado in press 
rebuttals. 

The Durable Goods Industries Committee which 
has been a great leavening influence for safe and 
sane action on emergency proposals, has given con- 
structive comment on points submitted by General 


IN WASHINGTON LAST MONTH 


(Continued from page 2) 
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before it goes through the Congressional gate to 
the White House. Administration was embarrassed 
by Fletcher’s affront to Senator Glass in counting 
him out as one of the conferees on the bill. Pas- 
sage in some form is expected. 
Industrial Loan Aid in the form of amended Glass 
bill authorizing 5 year loans by Federal Reserve 
place secondary 5 year loans by RFC expected 
to be enacted before this issue leaves the press. As 
now written less than $500 million will be avail- 
able which will not begin to scratch the surface of 
the real industrial demand for credit. 
Municipal Bankruptcy bill passed in modified form 
by Senate and returned to House—enactment ex- 
pected. 
Reciprocal Tariff—yes, but will neither aid foreign 
trade nor hurt manufacturers as much as expected 
at least not for many months. 
Wagner Labor bill will probably die with this Con- 
gress. 
Bank Deposit Insurance of temporary nature to be 
maneuvered through Congress. 
Home Building repair and mortgage program may 
be aided by passage of one or more helpful mea- 
sures, in form of government share-the-risk plans. 


Communications Bill still doubtful but 


brighter 
than a month ago. 


NOTES 


Johnson to the Code Authorities in March. Because 
of space limitations these comments cannot be dis- 
cussed here, but details will be forwarded to any 
interested Association member requesting Durable 
Goods Industries Report of April 30. In another 
report to be released soon, this committee will also 
endorse in principle the Administration’s basic pro- 
posals embodied in Senate Bill 3603, entitled “Na- 
tional Housing Act” which is now before Congress. 
Generally speaking this bill seeks to rehabilitate 
the real estate mortgage market, launch a national 
program of modernizing and repairing and home 
construction by means of long term financing at 
low interest rates by private banking institutions, 
with 20% of any losses guaranteed by the govern- 
ment agency, the Home Credit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, authorized by the bill. (Capitalized at $200 
million.) Machinery is now being set up to put over 
this program by high pressure advertising and sell- 
ing methods in cooperation with large suppliers. 

Since it is literally impossible to even enumer- 
ate the tremendous number of points brought out 
in various NRA instructions and Administrative 
orders (important ones affecting Association mem- 
bers previously digested in bulletin form), it can 
be truthfully said that the Administration is defi- 
nitely moving from football tactics toward eco- 
nomic planning under the leadership of the revital- 
ized Business and Advisory Planning Council 
headed by S. Clay Williams, former president of 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. 














































































































































































































































































cast steel as a base. In 1871, during this revolu- 
tionary process, the company started to produce 
forks and spoons of sterling silver. About the 
same time, Robert Wallace, always alert to find 
new and better processes, evolved a method of plat- 
ing the steel with tin which produced a metal pro- 
tected from rust and wear, making it particularly 
adaptable to the hard usage in army, navy and 
work camps. 

The same lure for progress in quality and diversi- 
fication of goods produced, which caused Robert 
Wallace to evolve the tin with steel combination, 
led his company afield into the manufacture of all 
types of flatware, hollowware, dresser silver and 
practically all other lines of articles in which sil- 
ver is a component part as well as in more recent 
years into the production of composition and wood 
handle kitchen cutlery, chromium plated flatware 
and stainless metal specialties. 

Rk. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. has also developed a 
large and widely diversified line of trophies in ster- 
ling, silver plate and solid gold, which range in size 
from a couple of inches high to six feet, and in 
variety from plain, through intermediary to fancy, 
with a price range to meet all pocketbooks. 

Since the death of Robert Wallace in 1892 , man- 
agement of the business has remained in the hands 
of his descendants, the company now being headed 
by Charles D. Morris, a grandson, who is outstand- 
ing as an industrialist and financier in Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, being associated as an official 
and director of two Wallingford banks and_ the 
Wallingford Steel Co. 

The company, now capitalized at $2,800,000 em- 
ploys around 1000 persons in normal years. Its 
complete silverware lines are nationally advertised 
in both consumer and trade journals and its prod- 
ucts sold both to retailers and jobbers depending 
on the nature of the product. Its sales force of 
35 is controlled from headquarters in Wallingford 
as well as from its five branch offices in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. The company also exports a portion of its 
products. 


Handy & Harman 


Founded in 1867, Handy & Harman has since 
become chief supplier of sterling silver metal in both 
sheets and bars for fabrication ‘by silverware manu- 
facturers. Later acquiring another plant in New 
York which had been established in 1824, the com- 
pany’s antecedent thus dates back to the time when 
William Rogers was completing his trade as a silver 
smith. Not a refiner of ores or concentrates but only 
of silver and other precious metals which have been 
reclaimed from secondary waste material, the com- 
pany delivers precious metals and collects waste 
scrap for refining as a matter of daily routine by 
means of its own trucking service covering thor- 
oughly greater New York and New England terri- 
tory. 

These materials are received at the modern 
Handy & Harman plant (built in Bridgeport near 
the Fairfield line in 1915) in the forms of metallic 
scrap, grindings, polishings, floor sweepings, tank 
linings, broken crucibles, plating and rinsing solu- 


tions, motion picture film waste, plating room tanks, 
wooden flooring, chimney dust, mirror blankets 
(blankets used to absorb the silver nitrate wasted 
in making films and plating mirror backs) photo 
engravers’ blotters, old silverware, etc. This con- 
glomeration is first concentrated in individual lots 
as received by various processes of burning, crush- 
ing, screening or precipitating, drying, melting, etc. 

After being reduced either to a finely divided dry 
powder or a melted bar, a sample is taken and 
assayed to determine the exact quality or quantity 
of silver or other precious metal contained in the 
lot. If powder, this sampling is done by thoroughly 
mixing and dividing by methods recognized to give 
a representative sample, but in the case of metallic 
substance, it is dipped out while the metal is molten 
or the bar drilled. After settlements have been made 
and accepted by the various companies from whom 
the scrap was received, on the basis of the assay of 
samples, the individual lots are combined for smelt- 
ing and electrolytic or chemical parting on a 
larger scale. 

In the Handy & Harman plant there is despatch 
but never haste. By careful selection and exceed- 
ingly thorough training, the company has devel- 
oped a shop and laboratory personnel which has 
continued through the years to uphold the integ- 
rity and merit the confidence of jewelers and man- 
ufacturers. 

The company’s highly skilled chemists have also 
developed a number of silver solders for use in 
the silverware and many other industries. Metals 


which may be soldered with silver solder are nickel, 


monel metal, copper, brass, iron and steel, stain- 
less steel and silver. 

Executive offices are located at 82 Fulton Street, 
New York City. Branches or local service plants 
are located in Providence and New York. Officials 
of the company are: C. W. Handy, President; G. H. 
Niemeyer, Vice President; H. W. Boynton, Treas- 
urer; and H. W. Spaulding, Secretary. Mr. R. H. 
Leach is manager of the main plant at Bridgeport. 
Recap 

The first epic in silver was written upon the dis- 
covery of the precious metal somewhere near the 
Mediterranean. Many more have formed exciting 
episodes in history, notably in U. S. history, “the 
crime of 73” (cessation of free silver coin: ige by 
U. S. mint) and the war cry of “16 to 1” unleashed 
by silver-tongued William Jennings Bryan. And 
now silverites in Washington want Congress to 
write another epic entitled “75% gold—25% silver.” 
Hurrying along through more than 25 centuries on 
its checkered career of romance, silver, the satisfier 
of royal vanity, paymaster of wars, and magic 
witch-doctor to politicians, now finds one of its 
greatest industrial markets in Connecticut where 
nine companies, capitalized at over $24 million and 
employing nearly 7,000 in normal times, satisfy 
about 60% of the nation’s appetite for silverware. 


Ed. Note: The individual stories of the Middletown 
Silver Co., Acme Sterling Corp., Regal Silver Com- 
pany, Merwin-Wilson Co., The Williams Brothers 
Co., American Silver Co. and Taber & Tibbets will 
be told in the July issue. 
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SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Associa- 
tion members have not been classified by sizes or 
usage best adapted. Full information will be given 


on receipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. 


@®@ Materials for Sale 


COLD rolled steel in coils and in squares, condulets and fit- 
tings, remnants of covering materials—velours, velvets, mohair, 
tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-finished and 
castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel and 
cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum 
tubing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of 
material used in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and 
flooring, knife switches—new and many sizes; carload C. I. 
drop bases, No. 1025 steel in sizes 4’ x 2’ and 6’ x 2’; lead pipe, 
lead sheet, acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying 
thicknesses and lengths, white absorbent tissue process from 
cotton, rotary convertor, colors and dyes—large variety, 
lacquers—several hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft 
anneal copper with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams 
wrenches in assorted sizes. 


@@ Equipment for Sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, 
pearings, belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze 
runners, cans, cards, woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, champ- 
fer, clocks, time recorders ; clock systems, colors and dyes, com- 
pressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, cookers, cooking 
utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop hammers, drops, 
board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, extrac- 
tors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, 
grinding wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, 
looms, De Laski circular; machines, automatic ; 
culating ; machines, compressing ; 
drilling ; machines, filing; machines, filling; machines, folding ; 
machines, knitting; machines, mercerizing; machines, milling; 
machines, pipe-cutting and threading ; machines, pleating down; 
machines, riveting ; machines, screw; machines, threading ; ma- 
chines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, 
motors, oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, 
planers, plungers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, 
pumps, reamers, receivers, rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, 
screens, seamers, shapers, shears, spindles, spinning mules, steam 
tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 monitor corner box 
switches, tables, tanks, toilet equpiment, trucks, ash can; tube 
closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


@@ For Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE. Small plant in St. Johns, Quebec, Canada, with 
two main buildings of 4,680 square feet and 7,178 square feet 
respectively, and five other smaller buildings with a total floor 
space of 13,451 square feet. The plant is conveniently situated 
on a siding of the Canadian National Railway with tracks of 
the Canadian Pacific on the opposite side of the plant, but with 
no siding. Real estate holding is 6% acres. Plant now owned by 
Connecticut manufacturer. For further details, Address S. E. 70. 


machines, cal 
machines, dieing; machines, 


FOR RENT: Private office or individual desk space with com- 
petent stenographic service is available in room 908, Corner of 
Park Avenue and 40th Street, New York City. This exceptional 
opportunity is presented by the Charles Parker Company of 
Meriden, Conn., because of having removed executive head- 
quarters from its New York City office to Meriden. Address 
inquiries either to Rental Opportunity, CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY, or to Wm. Winthrop Wright, Vice-President, 
The Charles Parker Co., 101 Park Ave., New York. 


FOR RENT—IN DEEP RIVER, CONN.: 45,000 square feet 
of manufacturing space, sprinklered and heated, with AC or 
DC Current available. Ideal living and labor conditions and 
within overnight distance of New York by truck or boat. 
Write Pratt, Read & Co., Deep River, Conn. 
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SECTION 


Call or write for many other listings for sale, rent or 
lease in Connecticut. If our listings do not meet your 
requirements a thorough search will be made. Address 
Service Section, Connecticut Industry. 


FOR SALE: 1 Burroughs-Moon-Hopkins Billing Machine 
No. 7202-795298 with stand. 1 Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine No. 6-321849. 1 Lightning Coin Changer No. 10306. All 
in good condition. Inquire Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc., Mid- 
dletown. 


FOR SALE—LOOMS: 18 Crompton & Knowles 72” Plain, 
Heavy Duck Looms. 16 Warp Compressor Machine creels and 
compressors. Creels will hold 2,000 51%” spools. Looms in first 
class condition, mostiy all malleable iron crank shaft and drive 
shaft gears. Address Calvin K. Glover, the Powdrell Associates, 
Inc., Goodyear, Conn. 


WANTED TO SELIL—LEATHER SCRAP. Connecticut 
manufacturer of loom supplies has constantly a large suppl) 
of leather scrap for sale. Address S. FE. 75. 


FOR SALE. One 3% 
Address S. E. 76. 


Bliss toggle press in good condition. 


@®@ Wanted to Buy 

WANTED TO BUY. Used portable sheet iron building for 
storage purposes. Size preferred approximately 20 to 24 feet 
wide by 60 to 75 feet long by 12 feet high at eaves. Must be 


in good condition. Address full particulars to Seymour Smith 
& Son, Inc., Oakville, Conn. 


@ @ Employment 


EXPORT MAN. American, age 36, single, employed, six 
teen years active export sales experience home and abroad, 
thoroughly qualified as export manager, assistant, foreign 


traveler or resident British representative, any mechanical 
equipment, desires position in any of the lines mentioned. 
Immediate remuneration moderate. Can show real sales record 
and highest credentials. Address P. \W. 261. 


CADET ENGINEER. who has had 3% years experience in 
general operating department of public utility, 6 months statis- 
tical dept., 6 months drafting room, 1 year test dept., and past 
18 months assistant supt. of gas plant. Now seeking connection 
because of retrenchment program of last employer. Graduate 
EK. E. Age 26. Single. Best of references. Will accept any rea- 
sonable offer of engineering position. Address P. W. 262. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER. Man with more than 15 years’ 
experience in production work, covering the metal, textile 
and rubber industries, now desires to contact Connecticut or 
New England manufacturer who wishes a man capable of ren 
dering practically all types of production including 
cost studies. Salary open. \ddress 


P. W. 263. 


sery ice, 


References exchanged. 


TEACHER AND CLERICAL WORKER. Former teacher 
and grammar school principal, clerical and statistical worker 
desires position in any one of these lines. Salary demands low. 


\ddress P. W. 264. 


FACTORY EXECUTIVE. Man with broad experience in 
industrial production, sales and accounting, desires to secure 
a position with a Connecticut manufacturer where he will have 
the opportunity of advancement in income and_ position by 
showing results. Now employed. Address P. W. 265. 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE. Man long experienced in office man- 
agement, accounting as well as in factory production work seeks 


position of responsibility. Last position with large auto service 
organization. Excellent references. Address P. W. 266. 


PATENTS: United States patents, investigations, patent 
drawings. Walter S. Edwards, 655 Winthrop Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. Send card for appointment. 








International Silver Company 


is the largest manufacturer 





of silverware in the world 


Cy HE Company manufactures a 


diversified line of ware in qualities 
ranging from low-priced unplated 
nickel flatware, and _ various 
grades of silverplate to the highest 
grade of sterling silverware. Supple- 
mentary lines such as gold and silver- 
plated and solid gold ecclesiastical ware 
and personal novelties are also included. 


silver 


leader in its field. 
§ International Silver Company prod- 
ucts are distributed through jewelry, 
hardware and department stores. They 
may be seen in actual use in hotels, res- 
taurants, clubs, steamships and dining 
cars. Or in thousands of American 
homes, rendering good service at all 
times, ever-satisfying and in good taste. 


Each line is a 


Factories and Salesrooms are located as follows: 


Factories Formerly 

B THE DERBY SILVER CO. MERIDEN, CONN. 
Cc HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. MERIDEN, 
D (CUTLERY AND FLATWARE FACTORY) MERIDEN, 
E MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. MERIDEN, 
F (CUTLERY FACTORY) FLORENCE, MASS. 
G NORWICH CUTLERY CO. NORWICH, CONN. 
H WM. ROGERS MEG. CO. MERIDEN, 

E-J ROGERS & BROTHER MERIDEN, 
: SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. WALLINGFORD, 
M SIMPSON NICKEL SILVER CO. WALLINGFORD, = 
N WILCOX SILVER PLATE CO. MERIDEN, 
P WATROUS MFG. CO. WALLINGFORD, 
R (ROLLING MILL) MERIDEN, 
X (LABORATORY ) MERIDEN, 


General Offices, Meriden, Conn. 


Salesrooms 


NEW YORK, 9-19 Maiden Lane 
CHICAGO, Merchandise Mart 


LOS ANGELES, 


ST. LOUIS, Ambassador Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, 150 Post Street 


315 West Sth St. 


International Silver Company of Canada, Limited 
Factories are located as follows: 


Factories Formerly 


E-C MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Limited 
H-C WM. ROGERS MFG. CO., Limited 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
NIAGARA, FALLS, “ 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE MARK OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


—A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 


U. S. Mail Services 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday ; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 
EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 
—every Thursday from New York—every other 
Sunday from Boston. 

HOMEWARD — Fortnightly via California and 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles to New York and Boston. 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 





INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERS .. , 


have long appreciated the 
necessity of comprehensive 
result-giving printed matter. 
Whether it be catalog, direct- 
by-mail literature or space, 
quality in printing plates is of 
the first importance. » » » 


For eighteen years this organiza- 
tion has been producing ““result- 
giving” printing plates. » » 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON, INC. 
106 ANN STREET - - HARTFORD CONN. 
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2 Purposes 


at THE stiGNn os 


Printers and 


Bookbinders 


a 


the STONE BOOK 


Your 
Printing 


By it you and your products 

are judged by many of your 

customers. Does it measure up 
to your standards? 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 











A\MERICAN-HAWAIIAN'S 


fleet of twenty-three fast freighters, 
with two sailings weekly between 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, 
affords the greatest frequency in 
the intercoastal service. 


CAREFUL HANDLING 
ON-TIME ARRIVALS 
REGULAR SAILINGS 

ECONOMY 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





